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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. VII. Con- 
taining the Papers read before the Society during the Twenty-eighth 
Session, 1906-1907. London, Williams and Norgate, 1907. — pp. 244. 

In the first paper of the Proceedings, Dr. Rashdall performs an act of 
historical justice in behalf of Nicholas de Ultricuria, a disputant of the 
fourteenth century, condemned by the Church, and, as a consequence, 
almost entirely neglected by the historians of philosophy. Dr. Rashdall 
suggests that Nicholas anticipated the main theses of Berkeley and Hume ; 
and he presents in support of this the thirty-two propositions of the first 
' ' list of errors ' ' which Nicholas was compelled to retract. One reads 
these "errors" with admiration for the courageous thoroughness of their 
scepticism ; and yet one is, in the end, inclined to agree with Dr. Rashdall, 
that Nicholas was sceptical of reason only to be surer of faith ; "he is 
nearer to the position of Mr. Balfour than to that of either Hume or 
Berkeley" (p. 24). In the second paper, "On the Nature of Truth," 
Hon. Bertrand Russell writes a keen criticism of "logical Monism," the 
view that only the whole of truth is wholly true, pointing out that the 
doctrine rests upon the erroneous axiom that relations are grounded in the 
nature of their terms. Rejecting the axiom, he proceeds to offer two 
theories of truth, either of which provides for the fact of many truths that 
are wholly true. An important point in the constructive argument is the 
distinction which Mr. Russell is enabled to make between perception and 
judgment, intuitive and discursive knowledge. The paper shows all the 
subtiety of Mr. Russell's analytic power. Mr. T. Percy Nunn, in the third 
paper, writes on "Causal Explanation." He attempts to answer the 
question, What is the relation of cause, as an explanatory notion, to the data 
which it is supposed to explain ? In the fourth part of his paper, he discusses 
with some pertinence the bearing of Professor Loeb ' s theory of ' ' tropisms ' ' 
upon the problem of causal explanation. Miss E. E. Constance Jones 
follows with a lucid and interesting paper in which she makes a plea for a 
more careful analysis of the terms Identity and Difference, and proceeds in> 
a preliminary way to make such an analysis. The strength of the paper 
lies in its well-defended conclusion that logical doctrine may not be built 
up out of concepts, that there are forms of logical synthesis (of unity and 
difference) that are elementary and simple. In " Hume and Humanism," 
Dr. Schiller points out that all attempts to classify Humanism as Humism 
fundamentally mistake the character of the former doctrine. Humanism 
does not accept Hume's psychology, with its associationism and sensa- 
tionalism, nor his criticism of causality and denial of activity. It is not 
naturalistic and not deterministic. The bulk of the paper is a brilliant 
refutation of Hume's denial of activity. In terms of its acceptance of 
activity, Dr. Schiller vindicates Humanism's right to fundamental dis- 
agreement with Hume. In the end, he tries to turn the tables on the 
rationalists by showing their agreement with Hume. The longest paper 
of the series, on "Fact, Idea, and Emotion," by Dr. Shadworth H. 
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Hodgson, contains much that is suggestive and important. The paper, 
however, is unfortunately marred by lack of unity. Dr. Hodgson says 
many things by the way, covering very nearly the whole field of philosophy, 
but one is not quite sure of the immediate connection with the matter in 
hand. The introductory paragraph, in which the writer reduces the con- 
ceptions, Substance and its Attribute, Agent and its Action, Cause and its 
Effect, to the conceptions What is and its Real Condition or Conditions, 
promises a clearing away of debris which, in the end, is not accomplished. 
The seventh paper of the volume, by Mr. A. T. Shearman, is entitled 
" Intuition." It is an attempt, first, to determine the position of intuition 
in philosophy. The author argues that it is because every philosopher 
employs intuition at the outset that there have been and are so many 
differences between thought-systems. He therefore asks that philosophy 
abandon the individualistic course which it has pursued for three thousand 
years, and adopt a cooperative method of attaining truth. The argument, 
suggestive in many respects, is unfortunately marred by the absence of 
any clear statement of what the author means by intuition. The second 
part of the paper is occupied with an attempt to discover what are ' ' the 
grounds of our knowledge of that which it is sometimes affirmed has a con- 
sciousness of ' self as self. ' ' ' The author contends that there cannot be a 
direct cognition of the subjective self, the cognition being, rather, a result 
of constructive imagination. Mr. Benjamin Dumville, in the final paper 
of the volume, on " Philosophy and Education," pleads for a philosophical 
direction of education. He shows clearly the hap-hazard results of 
empirical compromise ; and although he is well aware that philosophy has, 
as yet, no single and unambiguous message, he feels that she may gain by 
advancing boldly into the enemy's country of the practical. The paper is 
clear and scholarly and makes good its contention. 

The volume as a whole is a notable one, so richly packed with its 
material of first-hand thought that its modest size quite belies it. 

h. a. overstreet. 
University of California, 

Essai sur les elements principaux de la representation. O. Hamelin. 

(Bibliotheque de Philosophic Contemporaine.) Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. — 

pp. 476. 

This work is a contribution to Neo-criticism, and is, in fact, a reshaping 
of the categories of Ch. Renouvier. Renouvier, however, ' posited ' the 
categories, or, as M. Hamelin calls them, "the principal elements of 
representation," without 'deducing' them, whereas our author, dissatisfied 
both with Kant's and with Renouvier' s solution of the problem, makes a 
bolder attempt. His method is that of Synthesis ; for pure analysis, he 
contends, leads us nowhere. Thus, in order to find a real connecting 
bond between objects and the mind's workings, he studied next the Hegel- 
ian method. With that, too, he was dissatisfied, for he could not bring 
himself to adopt the principle of Contradiction as the central motive of 



